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CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


The Journals of the Continental Congress indicate that, on 
June 16, 1775, the day before the battle of Bunker Hill, 
one Chief Engineer and two assistants were authorized 
for the ‘Grand Army”’. Col. Richard Gridley served as 
Chief from the date of the battle, June 17, 1775, to 
August 5, 1776. 

The first formal establishment of a Corps of Engineers 
dates from March 11, 1779. The Corps was disbanded in 
November 1783, but partially revived May 9, 1794, and 
perfected by the Act of March 16, 1802. In the earlier 
period of its organization the duties now pertaining to 
the Corps of Engineers were divided between two differ- 
ent branches, but although, as early as July 15, 1777, a 
‘Geographer and Surveyor of the Roads” was author- 
ized, the special functions of topographical engineers 
were not specifically provided for until the Act of March 
3, 1813, authorizing eight topographical engineers and 
eight assistants. In August 1818 a separate Topo- 
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graphical Bureau was established in the War Depart- 
ment, under the immediate direction of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief Engineer. June 21, 1831, the Topo- 
graphica! Bureau was constituted by the Secretary of 
War a distinct bureau of the War Department; and by 
the Act of July 5, 1838, an independent Corps of 
Topographical Engineers was created. It was abolished 
by the Act of March 3, 1863, and merged into the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The following two illustrations of regulation officers’ 
swords of the Topographical Engineers and the Corps 
of Engineers are of examples in the collection of Captain 
H. N. Perham, U. S. Coast Guard, Retired, and are 
accompanied by descriptions by him. The drawings: 
were made by Helen Perham (Mrs. H. N. Perham). 


\Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the Society of 
American Sword Collectors, I. No. 2 (March 1947). 


OFFICER’S SWORD, U. S. TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS 


by Captain H. N. Perham 


The first official Army staff sword was undoubtedly used 
by the U. S. Topographical Engineers who were later 
merged into the Engineer Corps of the Army. This 
sword is virtually identical in general design with the 
quill-back dragoon saber made by N. P. Ames, Cutler, 
Springfield, between 1833 and 1840. Sabers of this type 
were assigned to officers of the Topographical Engineers 
Corps in 1839. These swords were badly balanced and 
practically useless either for cutting or thrusting. One 
example of this Topographical Engineers sword is now 
owned by Mr. Philip Medicus. 

The slightly curved, quill-backed blade is decorated 
for approximately two-thirds the length with acid etch- 





ing, accented with fine line engraving. On the obverse 
side are shown the maker’s name, ‘“‘N. P. Ames, Cutler, 
Springfield’, floral and acorn designs, a quiver and saber 
crossed.over an American shield and drum, a liberty cap 
above two flags, and two crossed cannon over a drum. 
On the reverse side is the inscription, ““U. S. Topo- 
graphical Engineers’, the U. S. coat of arms, and floral 
sprays. : 

The hilt is gold plated and the ferrule is deeply 
engraved with oak-leaf and acorn scroll. 

The grip is covered with sharkskin and bound 
horizontally with finely twisted wire. 
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The knuckle guard is grooved, has two branches on 
the obverse, a short branch on the reverse, and a slot for 
a swordknot an inch below the pommel. 

The quillon terminates in a round disk, engraved on 
each side with a five-pointed star within a star. 

The pommel is button shaped, with graduated cut- 
backs. 


The scabbard is identical with that of the dragoon 





saber, except that it bears, on the obverse side, a U. S. 
shield with the old English letters, ‘““T E’’. On the 
reverse side is a square lozenge with the maker's name, 


““N. P. Ames, Cutler, Springfield,” in raised, block letters. 


Overall length of sword. . 38 inches 
Length of blade 32% inches 
Width of blade at quillons 13% inches 


OFFICER’S SWORD, U. S. CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


by Captain H. N. Perham 


As far as is known, this is the only type of official sword 
made in this country with a triangular blade. 

The straight, triangular blade, with a deep groove in 
each side, is decorated for approximately two-thirds the 
length, with acid etching, accented by fine line engrav- 
ing. One obverse groove shows foliate and acorn sprays, 
a flag and shield, and two serpents twined around a 
staff surmounted by spread wings and a round cap. The 
second obverse groove shows two flags and liberty cap, 
foliate and acorn sprays, and a panoply consisting of a 
saber, shield, trumpet and drum. The reverse groove 
shows U. S. Coat of Arms, foliate and acorn sprays, and 
bears the inscriptions ‘‘U. S. Corps.of Engineers’ and 
“N. P. Ames, Cutler, Springfield’’. 

The hilt is of bronze and shows traces of the original 
gold plating. 

The grip is formed by two coiled rattlesnakes, as 
shown in the illustration. The tail next the knuckle 
guard is riveted through the quillon. 

The flat, four-sided knuckle guard joins the pommel 


with a terminal scroll. Five-pointed stars, flanked by 
thunderbolts, decorate both the obverse and reverse 
sides of the guard. 

On the obverse side, there is a shell counter-guard in 
one piece with the flat quillons. This shell guard is 
decorated with a double-turreted castle*, 26 stars, and a 
foliate design terminating in a five-pointed star. On the 
reverse side, is a semi-circular bronze, hinged langet, 
decorated with stippling. 

The scabbard is of bronze and shows some traces of 
gold plate. It bears no sling rings, but has a stud in the 
shape of a crude U. S. shield, for carrying in a frog. 


Overall length of sword .36%% inches 


Length of blade 315%, inches 


Width of blade at quillons | *So inch 


2The description of this type sword in the National Museum 
Bulletin 163, page 40, states that the double-turreted castle is in 
silver. This is not the case on the sword here illustrated and 
described. 





YOU'VE HEARD OF DODGING RIFLE BALLS ... 


‘*. .. I confess that when I have seen one [Yankee picket] cover me with his rifle that ‘at the crack of the gun’ I have 
‘ducked’ my head with a rapid if not graceful motion and heard the whistle of the ball as it passed near me with any- 
thing but good feeling for the Puritan Race. You would be surprised to see how, at the distance of 400 yards, we can 
dodge a rifle shot. We can almost always tel! which rifle pit is shot at and by what pit on the opposite side, by keeping 
a close look out we can see the smoke and dodge in time to escape the shot which we can hear whistle often incon- 
veniently near our heads. You have often heard of ‘dodging rifle balls,’ I have seen it. The Yankees armed with better 
guns are poor shots and kill very few of our pickets. Some of them have an ‘infernal machine’ which sends a ball 
whistling near us when we can see no smoke or fire and hear no noise. These guns or machines have wounded a great 


many of our men and kiiled a few I hear.”’ 


— Tomlinson Fort to his mother, M. L. Fort, September 26, 1861. 


From a manuscript letter in the University of Virginia Library. 





U. S. INFANTRY UNIFORMS, WINTER 1812-1813 


by Detmar H. Finke 


The outbreak of war in June 1812 found the War Depart- 
ment in the process of reorganizing its supply service. 
The purchasing and making of clothing, which had for- 
merly been the responsibility of Tench Coxe, the Pur- 
veyor of Public Supplies, passed with other duties to 
the newly created office of the Commissary General of 
Purchases at the end of May, when the Purveyor’s 
Office was abolished. The position of Commissary 
General of Purchases, however, was not filled until 
August when the Superintendent of Military Stores, the 
capable and energetic Callender Irvine, was appointed 
to this office. This late appointment meant that much 
precious time had gone to waste in the summer of 1812 
and that the problem of providing winter clothing for 
the eighteen new infantry regiments (nos 8-25) author- 
ized in June 1812 was becoming increasingly acute.' 

Under the older system of making and supplying the 
clothing for the Regular Army the clothing was made 
up in Philadelphia in the winter months and forwarded 
to the troops during the following spring and summer 
when the roads and waterways were more easily nego- 
tiated. Thus the seven old infantry regiments (nos 1-7) 
were issued the blue full trimmed uniform for the year 
1812-1813 made partially according to the 1810 regu- 
lations and partially according to the regulations issued 
in the Spring of 1812.’ Provision of the new regiments 
with the prescribed uniform, however, immediately 
struck a snag, which made the procurement of this uni- 
form very difficult if not impossible. There was no blue 
cloth to be had. Even in peacetime a large part of the 
blue cloth used to make the uniforms of the Regular 
Army had to be imported. Although valiant efforts had 
been made by the former Purveyor of Public Supplies 
to encourage domestic production through preferential 
buying, this scarcity of blue cloth had been aggravated 
further by the war in Europe, the British and French 
restrictive measures, and also in a large part by the fact 
that the myriad of state militia units which had sprung 
up during this period could, and did, outbid the Federal 
Government in purchasing such blue cloth as was 
available. 

As early as May 1812, the shortage of blue cloth had 
induced the Purveyor of Public Supplies to order the 
making of 576 suits of infantry clothing to consist of a 
round jacket and overalls, half of them to be of gray 
and half of drab cloth. Both. color jackets were made 
with blue collars. This procedure seems also to have 


been approved by the Secretary of War. Thus when 
Irvine took over in August of 1812 he found that, while 
the solution to the problem of winter clothing for the 
new regiments had been solved in principle, very litcle 
if anything had been done to carry it out in practice. 

When the new Commissary General of Purchases took 
office, however, things began to move. The manufacture 
of clothing in Philadelphia was reorganized and put on 
a large scale basis. Even more important, pressure was 
also put on the deputy commissaries located in New 
York, Boston and other cities to speed up the manu- 
facture of winter clothing and to see that it got to the 
troops in time. 

The necessity of the moment and the impossibility of 
close control over the deputy commissaries produced a 
variety of different colored uniforms, some better and 
some worse. Also the difficulties of supplying the troops 
were not made less by the refusal of some of the com- 
manding officers to accept any but the prescribed blue 
clothing, though most of them had finally to bow to the 
force of the rapidly approaching winter. 

At the Arsenal in Philadelphia we find the following 
types of clothing manufactured during the months from 
August to October 1812: blue, black, brown, drab and 
mixed (gray) coats, by far the largest part faced with 
red, although some of the brown were faced with green 
and some of the gray were faced with black.* Green 
musicians’ coats are listed, and white, drab and gray 
overalls, and drab and gray waistcoats. To give an idea 
of these uniforms as worn in the Winter 1812-1813 a 
compilation of the colors of coats furnished to some 
of the new regiments follows. In connection with these 
descriptions it should be kept in mind that the style and 
trimmings of the uniform (i.'e., white lace and buttons, 
red collar and cuffs, etc.) were as prescribed in the regu- 
lations of the Spring of 1812. Also, an effort was made 
to see that a regiment, or such parts of a regiment as 
were serving together, were given the same kind of coats. 

The coats issued to the new regiments for which we 
have information are the following: 

8th Regt: Black and brown coats 

10th Regt: Blue and brown coats 

12th Regt: Drab coats 

14th Regt: Drab and brown coats 

15th Regt: Gray or mixed coats 

16th Regt: Black coats 

17th Regt: Blue, brown, drab and black coats 





18th Regt: Blue coats 

20th Regt: Drab and brown coats 

22d Regt: Drab coats 

In the cloth market, by the beginning of 1813, supply 
had caught up with demand, and Irvine was able to 
order his deputy commissaries to furnish in the future 
only the blue uniforms prescribed in regulations, thus 
concluding a brief but colorful chapter in the history of 
the uniform of the United States Army. 





i] information in this article unless otherwise stipulated is from 
the papers of the Purveyor of Public Supplies and Commissary 
General of Purchases, 1811-1813, in the National Archives 
(Record Group 92). 

2 For details on the 1812 uniforms and such articles as hats, etc., 
see Hugh Charles McBarron, ‘American Military Dress in the 
War of 1812. III. Regular Infantry,’ in Military Affairs, IV, 
(Fall 1940), 185-196. 

’ These gray coats faced with black were probably issued to the 
musicians of the 2d, 3d and 4th Rifle Regiments during the 
summer of 1814. See McBarron, “American Military Dress in 
the War of 1812. IV. Regular Riflemen,”’ in Miél/itary Affairs, 
V., (Summer 1941), 138-144. 





A NINETEENTH CENTURY GENRE PAINTING WITH A MILITARY SUBJECT 


by Harold L. Peterson 


The delightful genre painting by Alonzo Chappell illus- 
trated in the accompanying plate is published here for 
the first time. Long unknown to both students of art 
and military costume, this painting was found and pur- 
chased in Brooklyn, N. Y., by its present owner, sub- 
scriber A. M. Craighead of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Craighead 
has generously granted M C & H permission to illustrate 
his painting and has supplied both photographs and 
data. 

Alonzo Chappell (1820-1885) is known to most stu- 
dents of military antiquities as one of the 19th century's 
most prolific painters of subjects relating to American 
military history. Chappell’s paintings, disseminated 
through the media of steel engravings and wood cuts, 
served as illustrations for scores of history books, and 
an entire generation obtained its conception of American 
military dress from the products of his brush. 

Unfortunately Chappell’s paintings were more often 
inspired than accurate. His interest was sincere, but his 
sources were scanty, and he did not worry about details 
if the general effect suited him. Even when he painted 
uniforms and equipment he had actually seen, Chappell’s 
disregard for detail is apparent. When he attempted to 
reconstruct an historic equipage, the errors multiplied. 

The accompanying genre painting is typical of the 
artist's work. It is a scene set in Chappell’s own period 
and embodying articles with which he was undoubtedly 
familiar. Apparently, however, it was not painted from 
life, and the inevitable errors have crept in. 

The painting, which is signed “A. Chappell 1854”, 
may well represent the preparation for a Fourth of July 
parade. The militia cavalryman in the summer uniform 
of an unidentified unit is about to mount while a com- 


panion partakes of holiday cheer from the jug. His horse 


is held by a proud youth, and a grinning Negro stable 
boy grooms a second mount. 


The general cut of the uniform and the “‘feeling’’ of 
the equipment is correct. The helmet is of shiny black 
leather with brass crest, plate, visor, plume-socket and 
scaled strap. The plume is in two colors, red at the top, 
and light blue at the bottom. The coatee is dark blue 
with yellow trim and brass buttons. The overalls are of 
white canvas or duck. The saber is iron mounted and 
is carried in an iron scabbard. The saddle blanket is 
black, and the saddle and bridle are brown leather. The 
holster is black leather with a cap of mottled brown fur. 

Upon close scrutiny of the picture, however, the 
errors begin to appear. A few are given here as a guide. 
The special student will notice others. The sword, while 
it has the general appearance of an early 19th century 
saber, is incorrect in several details. The hilt is struc- 
turally unlike that on any surviving sword of the period. 
The first ring on the scabbard is about two inches too 
low to balance the sword in carrying. The slings should 
not join at the belt, and they should be attached to the 
beit with rings or sliders instead of disappearing beneath 
it as shown in the painting. Other errors picked at 
random include the lack of a button or rosette where 
the strap joins the helmet, the lack of a metal tip on the 
holster, and the absence of a curb rein on the horse. 

Despite these minor errors, there is much that is good 
in this painting. As was stated above, the general design 
of the clothing and equipment is correct, and in all 
probability the colors are accurate. These major factors 
would naturally have tended to remain in the artist's 
mind after he had left the scene while such details as 
saber slings and hilt construction faded rapidly, if, 
indeed, they had been closely observed in the first place. 
All of these considerations plus the fact that the paint- 
ing is esthetically pleasing combine to make it a subject 
worthy of the attention of all interested students. 
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NOTES ON SOME NEW YORK MILITIA CAP PLATES 


by J. Duncan Campbell 


The three cap plates illustrated are believed to be from 
the New York Militia of the period 1800-1825. All bear 
the same distinctive devices, a spread eagle standing on 
a half-globe, which was the crest of the New York state 
seal adopted in 1786. Above and behind the eagle is 
the rising sun which was also found on this seal. The 
earliest known specimens of New York militia uniform 
buttons after the Revolutionary War show the same 
spread eagle and half-globe. These buttons are definitely 
known to have been worn during the War of 1812, and 
some may be of an even earlier date. 


Sketch No. 1 is of a brass plate, ‘‘tombstone’’ shaped, 
6%” wide and 8%” high. The workmanship and char- 
acter of the symbols suggest it to be the oldest of the 
three plates. As there is good reason to believe sketch 
No. 2 belongs to the period 1812-1815, the former plate 
may well be ascribed to the years 1800-1810. 


Sketch No. 2 shows a brass plate, silvered, containing 
the grouping of symbols so characteristic of cap and 
belt plates of the period of the War of 1812: cannon, 
trophy of flags, swords, pistols, muskets, pikes, and 
arrows. This plate is 34” wide and 3%” high. 


The most interesting of the three plates, and most 


easily dated, is the one shown in sketch No. 3. It is of 
copper, silvered, 6” wide and 6%” high. On the face of 
the plate can be read “‘J. JOULLAIN”’, “MAKER”, and 
“N. YORK”. The New York City Directory first lists 
Joullain in 1817 as a gilder, and thereafter, he is found 
in all directories for the years up to and including 1830. 
It is believed that this plate was worn by a New York 
Militia unit after the War of 1812, possibly during the 
period 1820-1825. Close examination shows that the 
portion of the globe marked “UNITED STATES” is 
bounded on the west by the Mississippi River. The die- 
sinker also used the arrow symbol to indicate the 
North Pole. 

On No. 3 the grouping of the cannon, mortar, pikes, 
halberds, and muskets with bayonets is more refined 
than the grouping found in War of 1812 plates. The 
eagle-on-half-globe is done with painstaking detail, and 
the symbolism of the rising sun is artistically arranged 
to focus attention on the eagle’s head. This plate is one 
of the most beautiful ornaments ever made to be worn 
with a military uniform. The criticism that it is cluttered 
up with too many devices is overbalanced by the sharp, 
clean die work that clearly indicates the time and 
patience necessary to create it. 





NEW SERIES OF PAINTINGS BY HERBERT KNOETEL 


Herbert Knoetel, the military artist in Berlin, has announced commencement of a series of signed 
original water color paintings depicting military types that served in America, as well as others of 
interest to collectors. The paintings will be issued in sets of from 6 to 12 or more, all related to a 
single topic. The pictures, to judge by samples received, are about 8 x 11 inches in size, colorful, 
accurate, and showing types rarely, if ever, before illustrated. The price for a single painting is $6.00. 

M C & H will be happy to send information and samples to prospective buyers, although 
arrangements for purchase should be made directly with Herbert Knoetel, Laubenheimer Platz 6, 
Berlin— Wilmersdorf, Germany (British Zone). Announced as Series I is ““The Hesse-Cassel Leib- 
Regiment of Infantry, in America, 1776-1783."’ There are six paintings in this series: (1) officer, 
(2) officer in field uniform, (3) musketeer non-commissioned officer, (4) drummer, (5) grenadier, 
and (6) musketeer. Other promised series are: ‘New York Zouave Regiments, 1861"’ and ‘‘ Maryland 
Volunteer Militia of 1814."’ Series will be announced in this journal as prepared. 

Only a few examples of each series will be painted, and anyone interested should write Mr. 


Knoetel or this journal at once. 
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NOTES ON THE DRESS OF THE 
REGIMENT OF LIGHT ARTILLERY, U. S. A., 1808-1811 


by Frederick P. Todd 


The Regiment of Light Artillery was established in 1808 


under the act of 12 April to consist of ten companies 


Captain George Peter's company was the only one 


equipped as field artillery prior to the War of 1812. The 
other served as infantry. Following the outbreak of that 
war some Companies were equipped as horse and others 
as field artillery. The regiment was reorganized in 1821. 


The uniform of this regiment has never been cor- 
rectly described or illustrated. The material beiow is 
from manuscript records in the National Archives. 
Throughout, SW is used to refer to the Secretary of War. 


Purveyor refers to the Purveyor of Public Supplies. 


S. W. to Purveyor, 3 May 1808 


(The clothing] for the regiment of light artillery 
[should be] like the clothing of the old [Artillery] regi- 
ment with the exception of the coat and hat, the coat 
to be nine inches shorter in the skirts, and a leather cap 
substituted for the Artillery hat, the form of the cap will 
be that of one of the samples sent on by you not long 
since, the one with two erect wings, and a small front 
piece, the initials L. A. to be put on the front wing of 
each cap in brass, the letters should be 1% inch in 
length & the top of them within 1% inch of the 
extreme top of the front wing, there should be a red 
plume 10 inches in length to each cap, the lower end 
of the stem to rest on the lower edge of the crown of 
the cap; also a small round leather cockade indented, 
to be attached to near the edge of the front wing, 4 
inches from the bottom of the crown, the leather & 
workmanship should be good in every part. 


Purveyor to S. W., 4 May 1808 

. If one of the Artillery coats now at Washington 
could be altered to your taste there, so as to show 
your idea of the new Artillery coat, I should be obliged 

I shall also be glad to know whether we may return 
to blue cloth pantaloon for the artillery & infantry as 
far as one pair [he means the issue annually of one 
pair], according to the original orders for the Army, 
which are understood to have been dispensed with on 
account of [the] great quantity of white Kersey on 
hand in 1807. Those white goods are at length ex- 
pended, and it is a more difficult article to procure 
than blue cloth. Sometimes it may not be purchasable. 
The blue will wear cleanest. 


S. W. to Purveyor, 7 May 1808 

. There will be no objection to one pair of Blue 
Pantaloons to each suit for the Artillery—the linen 
coatee or jacket may be made a part of each suit for 
all the new troops ... The buttons & trimmings for 
the Riflemen are to be yellow as well as for the Artillery 
I shall have Caps for the Artillery, . . . made here 
as samples & will forward them as soon as possible. 


Purveyor to S. W., 14 May 1808 

Are frocks and trowsers (for fatigue) to be pro- 
vided for Cavalry, Riflemen, Light Artillery & Infantry? 
Note by S. W.. “‘all but riflemen’’} 


Purveyor to S. W., 21 May 1808 

As the artillery buttons for the light Corps cannot 
be made for some time, . . . I beg the favor of an in- 
struction to put a neat plain yellow button on the 


linen coatee or jacket with sleeves for the artillery .. . 
As the jacket, buttoned, covers the waist & pocket & 
flap buttons of the linen pantaloons, we [can?] use 
plain, or 16 regimental buttons . . . The pattern of 
the artillery cap is not received . . . I have got an artillery 
coat reduced in the skirts and find it handsome and 


in good stile 
(Continued on page 11) 





THE ILLINOIS SOLDIER AND THE BELGIAN MUSKET 


During the early years of the Civil War, both the North and the South were forced to import large quantities of foreign 
firearms. Although a few of these imported weapons were good, most of them were incredibly bad, especially those 
from Belgium and Austria. The letter books of the Ordnance department in the National Archives are full of com- 
plaints about these guns by field officers and explanations and apologies by Ordnance officials. Perhaps the most 
amusing complaint, however, is found in one of the contemporary newspapers. Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 


for February 22, 1862 contains the following anecdote: 


A good story is told of one of our Illinois colonels who was heard praising the arm. Says he, ‘In platoon firing 
with the Belgian musket I can tell what I cannot with any other arm, and that is, how many pieces have been fired. 
How can I tell that? Oh, I count the men on the ground; it never deceives me. It is fire and fall flat.’’ One of these 
Belgian muskets will kick like a mule, and burst with the greatest facility. Several soldiers in our Illinois regiments 
have been killed in this way. The bayonet, too, is a novelty—a soft iron affair, apparently designed to coil around 


the enemy as it is introduced, thus taking him prisoner. 


HM. L. ¥. 





Printed Order of S. W., 21 May 1808 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


To the Officers appointed in the several Regiments 
of additional Regular Troops, to be raised in con- 
formity to an act of Congress, passed on the 12th 
day of April last, that the Uniform of the respective 
Corps, are, by the approbation of the President of the 
United States, to be as follows: 


THE LIGHT ARTILLERY to be similar to that 
of the Old Regiment of Artillery, now in service, 
with the following exceptions: The Coat to be nine 
inches shorter in the skirts, and Leather Caps instead 
of Hats, with Blue Feathers, tipt with Red... . 

The feathers of Privates not to exceed ten inches 
in length. Patterns for the Artillery Caps, . . . are in 
the ofhice of the Department of War, and in the office 
of the Purveyor of Public Supplies in Philadelphia. . . . 


May 21, 1808 H. DEARBORN 


Purveyor to S. W., 25 May 1808 

.. . | understand all the feathers or plumes for the 
add. army to be real feathers & not I hope imitations 
of dyed worsted called plumes. If I am wrong please 
to rectify me. 


S. W. to Purveyor, 30 May 1808 


... The feathers & Plumes for the additional troops 
are to be real feathers, well made. 


Purveyor to Messrs. George Green & Son, Philadelphia, 
8 June 1808 
Be pleased to make the Roman letters for the Light 
Artillery, vizt. 
U.S. For 800 Caps 
i 


They are to be of good brass, with good pliable 
brass tongues to bend and clinch, sufficient to keep 
them neatly & firmly in place, at the price of 3 cents for 
each letter. Dispatch is necessary. 


Contract, Purveyor's Office, 21 June 1808 

Ordered of W. Tucker, feather maker, 2,400 feather 
plumes (including 300 before bespoke) for the Regi- 
ment of Light Artillery, Light Dragoons & Riflemen 
as described in the printed advertisement dated 21 May 
of H. Dearborn (sr. War) to be equal in all respects 
[to] those heretofore made by W. Tucker for US 
& Subject to inspection at Seventy five Cents each. 
About 200 to be delivered weekly. 


S. W. to Purveyor, 11 October 1808 


. The alterations proposed for the caps is the 
addition of a circular piece on the front of the Light 
Artillery caps, similar to those of the other caps, and 
a narrow strip of bearskin to appear as a fringe, on 
the upper Edge of the Front. The letters on all the 
Caps are inadmissable; they are clumsy and not 
attached sufficiently close to the leather... . 


S. W. to Purveyor, 11 January 1810 

Patterns of the Uniform Coat of. . . Light Artillery 

. will be delivered to you by General Clark. The 
Coats for each of those Corps are in future to be 
made in conformity with the respective Patterns, . . . 

[The button] for the Light Artillery [should be 
stamped] with L. A. If the impression cannot be 
made on hard metal, a plain button only is to be put 
on the Cloathing. 


Purveyor to S. W., 18 January 1810 

I have the honor of your letter of the 11th Instant 
respecting the five pattern coats and a felt cap... 
[Gen'l Clarke informs me that the breast of the new 
Infantry coat] is to be made like that of the artillery, 
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only that it is to be fastened with hooks and Eyes, to 
be with two rows of sham button holes & to have a row 
of buttons on each breast . . . The whole five [pattern 
coats] having been examined by four experienced 
master tailors, used to public work & to private 
customers, it is considered by them that the prices 
will be advanced as follows. 


expected 

advanced present price price 

Artillery Coat 100 pr. ct. or from .84 to 1.68 
i “70 pr. ct. or from .84 to 1.37% 


_.. There are now made & in Store: 


Old Artillery Coats & Sergeants Coats: 176 
Light Artillery Coats: 172 


It is very much feared that the ornaments of 
artillery coat buttonholes will prove difficult to ex- 
ecute satisfactorily with worsted lace or binding. It 
is neat with silk, but that cannot be had, & it is pre- 
sumed is not to be used for the privates. It is thought 
that cord will be more correct, neat & practicable. 
[The use of two rows of buttons on the breast and 
the fastening of the coat by hooks and eyes] would 
be much best for the two Regiments of Artillery, as 
the button holes will be cut through by constant use. 


S. W. to Purveyor, 26 January 1810 


Your letter of the 18th has been received. The... 
old Artillery Uniform for two Companies, will be 
issued for 1810. This will absorb all Coats on hand 
of these kinds... . 


S. W. Purveyor, 1 February 1810 


Coats of the old form for two Companies of Light 
Artillery . . . will be issued this year. . . . The Coats 
for the residue of these Corps for 1810 to be made 
conformably to the patterns sent you by General 
Clark—with these variations: that each Coat is to 
have one row of Buttons on each side, with Cord in 
imitation of button-holes, and Hooks and Eyes: the 
Cord to be placed between the Buttons & the Edge... . 

You will proceed with all practicable dispatch .. . 
For the Troops that are to be supplied by the way of 
the Mohawk and Ohio, the Cloathing on hand will 
be principally issued... . 


S. W. to Purveyor, 11 December 1810 


The number of non-commissioned officers & soldiers 
of each of the Corps of the Army is, by the latest 
returns, as follows, viz: 


... Light Artillery 377.... 


Memo on sizes of linen garments, Purveyor's Office, 28 
December 1810 


_ {Gives detailed measurements of the privates’ shirts, 
fatigue frocks, and linen trousers. ] 


On 1 February 1812 the Secretary of War sent the 
Purveyor a “printed book of uniforms for arty, Lt. 
Arty and infantry’ which made numerous changes in 
the uniforms of these corps. For one thing, it introduced 
a new “‘yeoman crown or wide topt’’ hat for the Light 
Artillery. No copy of these instructions has been found, 
but from correspondence it is clear that the early period 
of the Light Artillery uniform may be closed with 
that date. 
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THE “GRAYBEARD REGIMENT” 


‘The Thirty-Seventh Regiment of Iowa Volunteer Infantry occupies a distinct and unique position 
in the history of the War of the Rebellion. It was composed exclusively of men who were exempt 
from the obligations of military duty. From the date of its organization, it came to be generally 
known and designated as the ‘Graybeard Regiment.’ "’ 

The above is quoted from Roster of lowa Soldiers in the War of the Rebellion, together with Historical 
Sketches of Volunteer Organizations, 1861-1866, prepared by Brig. Gen. Guy E. Logan, Adjutant 
General of Iowa, (Des Moines, 1911, volume V, page 741). An excellent narrative history of the 
regiment follows this quote. Mustered into the service of the United States at Muscatine, Iowa, 15 
Dec. 1862, the unit was mustered out at Davenport on 24 May 1865. It had a total enrollment of 1041 
and these casualties: killed 3, wounded 4, died of disease 145, discharged for wounds, disease or 


other causes 364. 


PP.t. 


EEE EERE Eee | 


THE PLATES 


VIRGINIA DRAGOONS, CIRCA 1800-1811 
(Plate No. 17) 


In the period of the early Republic, the Volunteer light 
cavalry tradition was strong throughout the middle and 
southern states, but nowhere as strong as in Virginia. 
Returns of the Volunteer Militia from the Old Dominion 
State show 47 troops with 2318 enlisted dragoons as 
early as 1802. The next year they show 62 troops of 
2874 men, and by 1811 the number had grown to 86 
troops with a strength of 4194 sabers.' The troops were 
organized into four provisional regiments, but this higher 
organization fluctuated considerably during the period. 

Among the Virginia Volunteer Militia ordered out to 
suppress the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794 was Major 
George Lewis’ Squadron of Virginia Horse, which com- 
prised the following troops in federal service 24 Septem- 
ber-2 December: 


Captain Edward Carter's Troop of Horse from the Sth 
Brigade 


Captain Robert Gratton’s Troop of Horse from 
Staunton 


Captain Jno Jeffer's Troop of Light Dragoons from 
Petersburg 


Captain Robert Mercer's Troop of Cavalry from 
Fredericksburg 
Captain Cornelius O'Laughlin’s Troop of Cavalry 


trom Loudon County 


Captain T. M. Randolph's Troop of Cavalry from 


Albemarle County 


Captain John Tayloe’s Troop of Cavalry from Rich- 


mond County? 


The muster roll of another troop in the Western expe- 
dition, under Captain Elisha C. Dick from Alexandria, 
gives an idea of their characteristic composition: | 
captain, | first lieutenant, 1 cornet, 1 surgeon, 1 surgeon's 
mate (note the medical care these wealthy volunteers 
could afford to take along), 1 quartermaster sergeant, 
3 sergeants, 4 corporals, 17 privates, 1 farrier, 1 trum- 
peter, and 3 Negro servants (who probably took care 
of the men as well as the officers).* 


Since each troop had to procure its own uniforms from 
funds collected as militia fines, there was always some 





variation in their appearance. Yet as early as the summer 
of 1794 their dress was regulated by the Governor: 


That the uniform for the Cavalry be a short green 
coet with buttons, lining, half-lapels, cuffs and capes 
white; white vests and leather breeches, with Jack boots, 
spurs and black stocks, and black leather cap dressed 
on the crown with bearskin. 

That the Officers of ... 
by epaulets of silver . ; field officers to wear two 
epaulets, the captains one on the right, the subalterns 
one on the left; all officers to wear side arms and boots.‘ 


Cavalry be distinguished 


In March 1806 the executive again specified the uni- 
form: 


A short dark or bottle green coat with buttons, 
linings, half lapels, cuffs and cape white, white vest 
and leather breeches, jack boots, spurs, black stock 
and black leather caps dressed on the crown with bear- 
skin and decorated with a light blue sash and red and 
white plume.°® 


The next printed dress regulations for Virginia are those 
of 23 January 1812, and therein the cavalry is ordered 
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to wear dark blue coats with ced collars and cuffs with 
yellow buttons. 

The light blue sashes around the caps must have been 
worn for some while, for they provoked the amusement 
of a visiting Frenchman who saw some worn on May 
Day of 1794 and thought they looked a little tawdry 
and fantastic (wm peu lair colifichet).® In Virginia all 
troops except Artillery wore black cockades; the Artillery 
wore red ones. The sabers carried by the Dragoons have 
been the subject of some discussion among experts, and 
it seems best to reserve this topic for later discussion. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


“Returns of the Militia,"’ Amer. State Papers, Military Affairs, 
I, passim. 

2 MS muster rolls, Natl. Archives (Record Group 94). 

3 Ibid. 

‘Repeated in General Orders, 4th Division Virginia Militia, 4 

July 1794, Cal. Va. State Papers, Vil, 204-205. 

5Gov. of Va., executive proclamation, 31 March 1806, Cal. Va. 

State Papers, 1X, 476. 

®6Moreau de St. Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis de 1 Amérique, 

1793-1798, New Haven, 1913, 64. 


THE REGIMENT OF MOUNTED RIFLEMEN, MOUNTED COMPANIES, 1847 
(Plate No. 18) 


One of the most celebrated of our Regular Army units, 
the Mounted Riflemen were constituted by the act of 
19 May 1846, organized and equipped at Fort McHenry, 
Maryland, and Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, and today 
form the 3d Armored Cavalry Regiment, the “Brave 
Rifles.’’ Of the unit’s movement toward Mexico in the 
fall of 1846, its historian writes: 


As soon as horses and equipment arrived the regiment 
left in detachments of one or two companies for New 
Orleans, where they were delayed awaiting trans- 
portation to Point Isabel, Texas. The horses were 
placed on schooners with lumber sheds for shelter, 
and in the ensuing storms at sea many were lost... . 
Such animals as were saved were turned over to the 
Second Dragoons and the regiment suffered the 


humiliation of becoming ‘‘dismounted”’ riflemen.' 


The loss of its horses, however, kept it from being 
held in northern Mexico with Taylor and got it assigned 
to Scott's forces destined for Vera Cruz. The Regiment 
landed there and with the exception of Companies C 
and I served as infantry in the campaign leading to the 
capture of Mexico City. Companies C and I, under 
Captains Samuel H. Walker and Charles F. Ruff, re- 
spectively, were issued captured Mexican horses in May 


1847 and thereafter served apart from the others.” 


The uniform worn by the officers of the Mounted 
Riflemen was specified by General Orders No. 18, War 
Department, 4 June 1846: 


6. The “Undress” of the United States “Regiment 
of Mounted Riflemen’’ shail, for the present, be the 
same as that for the Dragoons—except 

lst. That the button and waist-belt plate shall bear 
the letter ‘‘R’’ instead of the letter ‘‘D”’. 

2d. The trousers of dark blue cloth with a stripe of 
black cloth down the outer seam edged with yellow 
cord. 

3d. The forage cap to be ornamented with a gold 
embroidered spread Eagle with the letter ‘'R"’ in silver 
on the shield. 

4th. The sash to be crimson silk. 

Sth. Wings for coat, according to pattern. (to be 
provided) 

The “‘undress"’ will be the only uniform required to 
be worn by the regiment until further orders. 


The enlisted men’s dress, judging from examples in the 
National Museum, was similar except that company 
letters replaced the eagle on the cap, and shoulder straps 
replaced the officers’ bars. 

As every collector of American weapons knows, 
around the Mounted Riflemen in the Mexico City 
campaign centers one of the most interesting of arms 
stories, that of the Walker Colt revolver. At the risk of 
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repetition, then, it might be of interest to review the 
arming of the Regiment at this period, particularly since 
Justin H. Smith, the classic historian of the Mexican 
War, has written specifically that it “had percussion 
rifles and Colt’s army revolvers but no sabres’ in the 
campaign.® 

In their history, Rodenbough and Haskins quote an 
earlier historian of the regiment, Captain Charles Morton, 
as follows: 


The Regiment, at its establishment, was armed with 
the hunting rifle, persistently called the ‘‘yawger.’’ The 
barrel was too large for the shank of the bayonet 
furnished, and the latter was used for a time with a 
wooden plug fitted into the bore. This was another 
source of chaff for army wags until the blacksmiths 
overcame the difficulty by swelling the shanks.‘ 


The weapon furnished appears to have been the U. S. 
Rifle, Model 1841, a percussion cap weapon carrying at 
the time a triangular bayonet, and generally known as 
the Mississippi’’ or ‘Yaeger”’ rifle. In so much is Smith 
correct. 

It is clear, however, that the mounted companies did 
carry sabers, for correspondence from Lt. Col. George 
Talcott, Chief of Ordnance, shows 1008 issued the unit 
by April 1847,° and Morton writes further: 

The rifle being clumsy to‘handle mounted, neces- 
sitated firing one round and then riding the enemy 
down with the sabre—a custom that soon infused the 
ofhicers and the men with the conviction that they were 
irresistible. ® 


Probably the sabers of the dismounted companies were 
held in store until after the 1847 campaign. 

Smith's statement about the revolvers is also incorrect. 
Walker, the celebrated Texas Ranger, as has been said, 


was Captain of Company C, and was an enthusiastic user 
of Samuel Colt’s newly patented revolver. Together they 
induced the War Department to purchase 1000 sing}e- 
action, six-shot Colt revolvers for the Mounted Rifle- 
men, and at least 220 of these had reached Vera Cruz 
by the time Mexico was captured. It is clear, however, 
that the unit was not armed with Colt revolvers during 
the actual Vera Cruz-Mexico campaign. It had been 
issued 608 flintlock pistols, according to Talcott; these 
were being used instead by the mounted companies and 
possibly by the others as well.’ 

To sum up, the Mounted Riflemen were armed initi- 
ally with the U. S. Rifle, Model 1841, the flintlock 
pistol (probably the Model 1836), and the saber. In this 
armament they differed from the Dragoons only in that 
the latter carried the rifled carbine. During the Vera 
Cruz-Mexico campaign the two mounted companies 
carried the rifle, saber and probably the pistol; the dis- 
mounted companies carried the rifle and bayonet, and 
possibly the pistol. Not until after the campaign were 
the pistols exchanged for Colt revolvers. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Fred rick P. Todd 


‘Ralph C. Deibert, A History of the Third U. S. Cavalry, n.p., 
n.d.. 6, 7. 

2?Theodore F. Rodenbough and William L. Haskins, editors, 
The Army of the United States, New York, 1896. Company muster 
rolls, 1846, 1847, in Nat'l Archives (Record Group 94). 
Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico, 2 vols., New York, 
1919, I, 450. 

‘Rodenbough and Haskins, 194. 

5See Colt-Walker correspondence in Frank A. Belden and 
Charles T. Haven, A History of the Colt Revolver, New York, 
1940, 272-296. 

‘Rodenbough and Haskins, 196. 

7Belden and Haven, 285-293. 


HESSE-CASSEL FUSILIER REGIMENT VON DITFURTH, 1776-1782 
(Plate No. 19) 


The von Ditfurth Regiment was raised in 1702, and 
from 1765 to 1782 it was designated a fusilier regiment.' 
At this period, in the Prussian system which dominated 
most German armies, there was no difference between 
the fusilier and musketeer iegiment in tactical employ- 
ment or armament, although they wore different sorts 
of headdress. Not until later did the fusilier become a 
form of light infantry, half way between the musketeer 
and the jaeger. 

The Regiment had six companies, one of which was 
the grenadier company. During operations the grenadier 
companies of several regiments would be detached and 
formed into a separate grenadier battalion, and so, in 


the period under consideration, the von Ditfurth grena- 
diers served always apart from the others. By the treaty 
signed by the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel with the 
British government on 15 January 1776, the Regiment 
von Ditfurth was destined for service in North America. 
Under Colonel von Bose it sailed with the first con- 
tingent of Hessians in March of that year and landed 
on Staten Island 15 August. For a short time it was an 
element of the 2d Hessian Brigade under Major General 
von Stirn, and as such it took part in the Battle of Long 
Island and possibly the storming of Fort Washington. 
Its grenadier company had been assigned to the 3d 
Grenadier Battalion, Lt. Col. von Minnigerode, together 


with grenadier companies from three other regiments. 
By chance Minnigerode’s battalion was also part of 
Stirn’s brigade. 

The Regiment was sent to Newport, Rhode Island, in 
November 1776 where it remained peacefully garrisoned 
(except for a few weeks of alarm during the abortive 
French and American attack in August 1778) until 
October 1779. It returned briefly to New York and there 
was embarked for South Carolina, where it arrived in 
February 1780 after a stormy voyage. The unit, now 
under Colonel Max von Westerhagen, took part in the 
siege of Charleston, and thereafter, until the end of the 
war, it appears to have spent its days in that southern 
city. Charleston was evacuated in December 1782, and 
the Regiment von Ditfurth sailed home shortly there- 
after. 
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The uniforms shown in the plate remained almost 
unchanged throughout the later life of the Regiment. 
Its facings were always yellow, although at an earlier 
date its buttonholes had been taped with white. In 
1782 the battalion companies turned in their fusilier caps 
and received cocked hats bound with white lace. 


Herbert Knoetel 


\Charles M. Lefferts, in his Uniforms . . . of the American Revolution, 
New York, 1926, 263-265, refers to this unit inadvisedly as a 
musketeer regiment and (relying too heavily on British returns) 
misspells its name. Herr Knoetel has made use of official draw- 
ings in the Grand Ducal Library in Darmstadt for his information 
on the uniforms and equipment. The Editors have added to his 
text the stations of the Regiment in America, based upon C. T. 
Atkinson, “British Forces in North America, 1774-1781,’" in 
oJurnal Soc. Army Hist, Research, XVI (Spring, 1937), 3-23; 
and Edward J. Lowell, The Hessians and Other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War, New York, 1884, passim. 


16th INFANTRY REGIMENT, WINTER 1812-1813 
(Plate No. 20) 


The 16th Infantry Regiment (one of the four 1815 
ancestors of our present 2d Infantry) was one of the 
‘new regiments’ constituted 11 January 1812. Recruit- 
ing began in May in Philadelphia and continued there 
throughout the rest of that year. The 1st Battalion was 
filled by September, and on the 15th the regimental 
commander, Colonel Cromwell Pearce, marched it to 
New Brunswick, N. J., where it embarked for Albany.' 
The 2d Battalion did not leave Philadelphia until Feb- 
ruary 1813. Thereafter during 1813 the Regiment 
operated along the Canadian border, participating in 
the captures of York (Toronto) and Fort George and 
in the American defeat at Crystler’s Fields. 

The recruits of the 16th Infantry had at first been issued 
linen jackets and trousers, as was the usual practice in 
summer time. As fall and the prospects of the northern 
frontier approached, Colonel Pearce’s thoughts turned 
to a blue winter uniform for his men. Fortunately he 
was very near the source of uniform supply at the 
Philadelphia Arsenal, but so great were the shortages 
that even he could not obtain the regulation blue. The 
Commissary General of Purchases at first offered him 
uniforms of drab cloth, then ‘‘a very handsome brown 
coat faced with red.’’ These the Colonel refused, and 
at the risk—or so the Commissary General thought—of 
his men’s health, he waited until he was issued black 
coats for his Regiment.’ 

Exactly what the trousers of the 16th Infantry looked 
like in that winter of 1812-13 is not known, but judg- 
ing from the supply situation, the men must have worn 
the variety of colors shown in the plate. A confidential 


inspection report made on the 13th Infantry in Novem- 
ber 1812 reads in part: 


Overalls are the only article of woolen clothing that is 
complete & they are of a dozen different colours.‘ 


The other details of clothing are based on contem- 
porary regulations and correspondence on file in the 
National Archives, and on actual specimens. In the 
winter of 1812-13 white braid still decorated the front 
of the coatees, and their cuffs and collars were still red. 
Trousers were still being made gaiter fashion, a style 
that was not given up until 28 April 1813 when it was 
ordered that the tongues of both woolen pairs “would 
be omitted” in the future. 

The style in which the hat cord is worn in the plate 
is based upon an actual example in the museum at Fort 
McHenry National Monument and Historic Shrine. 
These cords, we know, were the length of a drum cord 
(four feet), but the few pictures extant of soldiers of 
this period do not agree on the method of hanging them 
on the caps. The method may have varied with the 
regiments. The cap plate is an existing specimen, 4% x 
3 inches in size, of pewter, in the collection of Major 
J. Duncan Campbell. 

Frederick P. Todd 
H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


1MS Personal Papers, Lt. Col. Richard Dennis, in AGO records, 
National Archives (RG 94). 

2 Niles’ Register, Vol. IV, 52, 101. 

3MS Letter, Com. Gen. of Pur. to Adj. Gen., 16 Oct. 1812 in 
Com. Gen. Letters Sent Book, 120, National Archives (RG 92). 
See also the article by Detmar H. Finke in this issue of M C & H. 
‘MS Inspection reports, War of 1812, National Archives (RG 94). 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


The National Park Service has recently published a 
booklet of considerable importance to everyone intet 
ested in early cannon: Albert C. Manucy, Artiller 
Through the Ages, drawings by author, technical review 
by Harold L. Peterson, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1949 (35c). Nothing like 
this survey of the development of cannon has ever 
before been attempted in English, and the result is 
impressive. it deserves a place in every military library 

Mr. Ray Riling of Philadelphia writes that he has had 
a number of copies of Artillery Through the Ages bound 
in stiff cloth covers decorated in color. These deluxe 
editions may be purchased from him for $1.50 while 


the supply lasts. 


Irami Hakusui, Nippon-to, Tokyo, 1949, was pub- 
lished by the Japanese Sword Research Society to 
answer the countless questions of the hundreds of Allied 
military personnel who obtained Japanese swords. The 
book is written in English and contains numerous half- 
tones and line cuts. It is obtainable in this country 
through Ray Riling, 6844 Gorsten Street, Philadelphia 
19, Penna. Price $6.00. 

The Connecticut Historical Society has just published 
a volume containing the correspondence of Samuel Colt 
with Eli Whitney and Samuel H. Walker concerning the 
manufacture of the Walker Colts in Whitneyville, Con- 
necticut, in 1847. Published under the title of Sam Colt’s 
Own Record with a preface and voluminous notes by 
John E. Parsons, this 157 page volume contains 118 
letters never before published and provides a valuable 
source for all students of Colt revolvers. Obtainable from 
the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford 3, Con- 


necticut. 


The Librairie Militaire Cart writes concerning the 
status of two contemporary French serial publications: 

Les enseignes des bandes et regiments de la vietlle monarchie 
francaise (by Corrion, Lachouque and Blanckaert): Only 
the first fascicule has appeared to date, and no date is 
announced for other issues of this valuable study of 
ancient military colors. 

L. Rousselot’s L’ Armée francaise: ses uniformes, son 
armement, son équipement, a fine series of detailed draw- 
ings: Plates 1-26 comprise those issued to date. 

This year will see the 30th and final volume of Com- 

. ’ 4 

mandant E.-L. Bucquoy’s Le Passepoii, that excellent 
illustrated journal of the Société d'Etude des Uniformes 
de France. M C & H wishes to take this opportunity 
to salute its distinguished colleague, whose Director 
(and President of the Société) has for many years been 
the dean of French military uniform collectors and 


publishers 


Now that the Austrian art treasures are being displayed 
in leading art galleries throughout the country, it 1s 
appropriate to note that two illustrated catalogs of the 
armor in this famous collection are available. Armour 
of Kings and Captains is a catalog of those pieces ex- 
hibited in the Tower of London last summer. In addition 
to the description of the individual pieces themselves, 
it contains short biographies of the men who wore them. 
It may be purchased through the British Information 
Service in this country for $1.00. The other catalog, 
entitled Harnische, was prepared by Bruno Thomas, 
curator of the collection in Vienna. It contains 30 pages 
of text (in German) and 48 plates. The book is available 
from Kunstverlag Wolfrum, Vienna, or from book 
dealers in this country for prices ranging from $1.50 
to $2.50. 
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